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The Place of Publications in a 
Teacher Education Program 


ARTHUR H. LaRsEN* 


Publications of a teachers college 
should accomplish two things: First, 
make clear to the public the nature of 
the teacher education program; and 
second, make available information 
gathered by individuals or groups as- 
sociated with the college. These aims 
may be accomplished by several types 
of publications. 

The teachers college is first of all 
concerned with the catalog publica- 
tions. These are usually the. general 
catalog and a summer catalog. If the 
program of the teacher education in- 
stitutions is different from that of other 
colleges, then certainly there is a need 
in these catalogs to point out those dif- 
ferences. In addition to materials us- 
ually found in a general catalog, such 
as faculty lists, course descriptions, and 
general information, the teachers col- 
lege catalog will point out the charac- 
teristics of such a college and the na- 
ture of the curricular requirements 
which it has set up. 

There is also a place for special bul- 
letins intended for interested groups. 
There may be news bulletins of espe- 
cial interest to alumni, and a different 
news bulletin for parents. Certainly 
bulletins are needed to attract inter- 
ested students to the teachers colleges. 


* Assistant Dean 


Pictorial bulletins are less formal than 
a general catalog and can present pic- 
tures of college life in a much more 
attractive manner. Such publication 
of the work of the college must be 
done in order to meet the competition 
of the liberal arts college in its at- 
tempt to attract students. The teachers 
college which is sold on its program of 
teacher education must do all in its 
power to sell that program to prospec- 
tive teachers. 

Bulletins which promote teaching as 
a profession can be important contri- 
butions of the teachers college. In these 
days it is particularly important to point 
out attractive features of teaching to 
young people in order to attract the 
best of them to the teachers college. 
Such a publication can show types of 
school systems in which employment 
may be secured, teaching combinations, 
salaries, living conditions, and all the 
facts pertaining to the life of the teach- 
er. Information about the teachers 
college, both class and extra-class, may 
be presented in an appealing manner 
in such bulletins. 

The second type of publication is. 
equally as important as the first al- 
though it serves a different purpose. 
This type plans to disseminate infor- 
mation gathered by individuals or 
groups associated ‘with the college. 
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Such publications may make available 
for general distribution theses written 
by faculty members seeking higher de- 
grees. If the college has a graduate 
program, theses written by graduate 
students may also be published. This 
does not mean that all such theses 
should be published, but those that are 
significant should certainly be made 
available to public school teachers and 
others interested in them. 

Studies made by faculty committees 
which are important in the field of 
teacher education should be made avail- 
able for general distribution. Such 
studies as one made by a committee at 
Illinois State Normal University in 
1941-42 and culminating in the pub- 
lication of two bulletins, Great 
Teachers, are significant for faculties 
of elementary and secondary schools. 

The teacher education institution is 
certainly concerned with the improve- 
ment of instruction. If the teachers 
college has any claim to its position in 
the educational system it must certainly 
be that it can do a better job-of educa- 
ting teachers than any other institution. 
For this reason, the teachers college 
should be interested in such studies as 
will throw light upon improved selec- 
tion and presentation of subject matter 
and other pertinent teaching problems. 
Whatever may be discovered is cer- 


tainly pertinent material for publica- 
tion. This is probably a field in which 
the teachers college should seek to im- 
prove its contribution to educational 
development and to become the leader 
in this field. Certainly no other in- 
stitution can have greater concern with 
problems in this area than does the 
teachers college. 

Closely related to this problem is the 
study of the teacher education program 
itself. Teachers colleges must be con- 
cerned with the improvement of their 
own programs if the teacher education 
movement is to maintain its proper 
place in the educational hierarchy. For 
this reason close scrutiny of teachers 
college problems must be undertaken 
by the teacher college. The publication 
of findings may make significant con- 
tributions to the development of the 
teacher education program. 

A university press which publishes 
the types of materials previously dis- 
cussed can assure the college of a pub- 
lication program to meet its needs. An 
editorial board directing work of the 
college press can provide continuity 
and balance in such a program. There 
is greater possibility of timely publi- 
cations being available when they are 
of greatest value. It is important that 
whatever is published be set up with 
its public kept in mind. 
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Physical Plant of the University Press 


WiLtiaM V. WHITE* 


In 1929 the area of Graphic Arts 
was added to the expanding program 
of the Division of Industrial Arts Edu- 
cation at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. The print shop, as originally 
planned by the late President David 
Felmley, was to be housed on the base- 
ment floor of Old Main. One of its 
purposes was the supplying of a place 
to print The Vidette, the student news- 
paper. The plans were changed, how- 
ever. The equipment was installed in 
one room on the ground floor of the 
Industrial Arts Building, and The 
Vidette has always been printed else- 
where. Original equipment included a 
cylinder press, two job presses (one 
with automatic feeder), a stapler, a 
paper cutter, a folding machine, type 
and type cases, an imposing stone, and 
an Intertype. This equipment with 
some few additions is still in use by 
the University Press and the Graphic 
Arts classes. 

When printing was added to the 
Industrial Arts curriculum, some few 
jobs of printing were done for the 
University by the Graphic Arts classes. 
This work included two issues of the 
University Bulletin (then the Teachers 
College Quarterly), letterheads, enve- 
lopes, directory cards, and a few office 
forms. The primary importance of 
doing such work was to make the 
gtaphic arts meaningful to the students. 


*Director of the University Press 


No attempt was made then nor is any 
made now to have much production 
work done by students in classes. 

By 1934, the demand for printed 
material by the University had become 
so great that it was necessary for the 
print shop to expand. Two room are 
now used: one is devoted exclusively 
to instruction; and the other is used 
jointly for instruction and production. 
After a full-time director was employed 
to have charge of production, the list 
of jobs done by the school print shop 
grew from a few to several hundred. 
This increase in work for the Univer- 
sity Press was brought on by the desire 
of the University to serve more ade- 
quately the field of teacher education. 
The number of Bulletins was changed 
from four to six, and the Alumni 
Quarterly was enlarged. Teacher Edu- 
‘cation, a field service bulletin, was 
added to the list of University publi- 
cation, as were Campus Towers and the 
Alumni News Letter. 

The University Press has had the 


_ policy of doing work only for the Uni- 


versity and, when time permits, for 
some University organizations. Just as 
the purpose of Illinois State Normal 
University is to prepare teachers for 
the State of Illinois, the purpose of 


the University Press is to help the 


University attain its aim by producing 
the printed material necessary in order 
that the school my serve the best in- 
terests of the field of teacher education. 
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The University Press in Graphic Arts 
Teacher Education 


Max L. HoNN* 


In addition to the numerous publi- 
cations devoted to teacher training, the 
University Press of Illinois State Nor- 
mal University also plays an important 
part in the training of industrial arts 
students electing graphic arts as a ma- 
jor or minor subject in their teaching 
field. This part consists of providing 
for these future teachers a practical 
laboratory in which to put into effect 
the theoretical training received in reg- 
ular class work. The Industrial Arts 
Department through this cooperation 
with the University Press is able to 
offer a more thorough training to the 
teccher of graphic arts than would 
otherwise be possible. 

Graphic arts educators are united in 
the belief that a controlled amount of 
production work is essential to thor- 
ough training in that field. The ac- 
quistion of production work is rarely a 
problem in the graphics arts shop; in- 
deed, the opposite is usually the case. 
However, this work seldom provides 
the variety necessary for adequate train- 
ing. Too often it consists of a deluge 
of form work, which becomes merely 
a repetitive process and a hindrance 
rather than an aid in desirable training. 

Through an arrangement with the 
University Press, such production work 


*Instructor in Printing 
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as will provide essential training prac. | 
tice for graphic arts students is turned 
over to the instructor in printing. There 
is never any outside pressure for stu- 
dents to do production work in class. 
Rarely does the problem of time limit 
enter into the work. Thus, a nearly 
ideal situation exists for the training of 
teachers of graphic arts. 

A wide variety of printing exper- 
iences thus is made available. Con- 
sidered as projects, these jobs range 
from simple cards, tickets, and pro- 
gtams to newspaper and book work. 
In some cases, the projects are laid- 
out (accurately prepared with instruc- 
tions as to design and composition) 
by the person requesting the work. The 
student is thus provided with the op- 
portunity to follow graphic instruc- 
tions. More often the layout and de- 
sign become parts of the teacher-train- 
ing process. It has been frequently ob- 
served that this meaningful work adds 
to the student’s interest and develops 
a pride in craftsmanship when the com- 
pleted job appears on the campus. 
Accordingly, the teacher in training 
becomes acutely aware of an effective 
teaching device in industrial arts edu- 
cation. 

From the simpler projects in the ele- 
mentary graphic arts class, the work 
increases in complexity until the ad- 
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vanced students take an active part in 
the publishing of The Clarionette, the 
University High School newspaper, as 
a regular part of their class work. Re- 
cently, members of the advanced print- 
ing class developed the format, and 
assisted in the paging and lock-up of 
an issue of the Illinois State Normal 
University Bulletin. This project pro- 
vided them with a far greater under- 
standing of the mechanics of book 
printing than any amount of reading, 
lecturing, or preparation of mock dum- 
mies could have done. 

Another benefit in teacher training 
through cooperation with the Univer- 
sity Press results from actual practice 
in operation of the mechanical equip- 
ment of the Press. Here students ac- 
quire knowledge of and actual practice 
in the operation of such machines as 
the linotype, automatic job press, flat- 
bed cylinder press, folder, and stitcher. 
Since such equipment is expensive, the 
variety is rarely found in the instruc- 
tional shop. On the other hand, var- 
ious units of such equipment are to be 
found in school shops, and the student, 
through his work in the Press, becomes 
sufficiently acquainted with the various 
pieces of equipment, that he is able 


to operate successfully and give instruc- 
tion on equipment which he may en- 
counter in his actual teaching. 

The University Press further pro- 
vides some excellent experiences for 
students in graphic arts education. 
Through a program of student employ- 
ment set up by the University, a limit- 
ed number of students are employed in 
the Press each year. When possible, 
it has been the practice of the Press 
to make these jobs available to majors 
in the graphic arts teaching field. It is 
felt that such employment will better 
fit the student to cope with a problem 
that he will probably encounter early 
in his teaching career—that of produc- 
tion. In addition to learning the me- 
thods of production under the thor- 
ough supervision of the Director of 
the University Press, the student is 
enabled to discover what of production 
lends itself to instruction and what is 
merely repetitive operation. He thus 
becomes a better teacher through this 
knowledge. 

Certainly not the least of its contri- 
butions to teacher education is the prac- 
tical experience that the University 
Press provides for the teachers in train- 
ing of the graphic arts. 
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Two University Journals 


FLORENCE E. TEAGER* 


Two publications generally repre- 
sentative of the University as a whole 
are issued by the University Press. The 
first and older one in point of years 
is the I/linois State Normal University 
Bulletin. The second is the educational 
journal, Teacher Education, now in its 
ninth year of publication. 

With exceptions to be noted later, 
these two publications are at present 
prepared under the general supervision 
of the University Editorial Committee. 
This committee of five members ap- 
pointed biennially by the President of 


. the University is, because of its nature, 


more fixed in personnel than most of 
the University Committees. Three 
Committee members, who are usually 
selected from the Department of Eng- 
lish or related fields, are concerned 
with editorial policies and duties; the 
two other members, chosen because of 
their association with the University 
Press, have charge of all technical mat- 
ters of printing and distribution. The 
Editorial Committee as a whole, to- 
gether with the President of the Uni- 
versity, plans the various issues of the 
two publications. 

The Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity Bulletin was originally known as 
The Normal School Quarterly. The 
first Series, published in 1902, com- 
prised six numbers. Two of the num- 
bers consisted of the Annual Catalogue 


*Associate Professor of English and 
Chairman of the Editorial Committee 


and the Alumni Register. The four 
other numbers were prepared by mem- 
bers of the faculty on pertinent pro- 
fessional subjects. For purposes of 
comparison with the present-day Bul- 
letin, the titles of these Quarterly num- 
bers are significant: 
Faulty Articulation and Exercises for 
its Correction by A. F. Lucas. 
Agriculture and Horticulture in the 
Rural Schools by David Felmley. 
The Tariff Question in American 
History by O. L. Manchester. 
Shakespeare in the High School by 
J. Rose Colby. 
The distribution for The Quarterly 
was indicated in a note in Series 2, 
Number 7: 


The Normal school lishes 
quarterly for free distribution a 
series of educational studies pre- 
= by the faculty [which will 

sent to} any teacher in the 
public schools . . . . upon applica- 
tion. 

Each series was something of a unit 
for each college year. The individual 
issues are numbered consecutively 
from the first number down to the 
present. Issues in the early Series were 
published in October, January, April, 
and July. At times the catalogues and 
announcements were extra issues. With 
Series 31, Number 125, October, 1932, 
the name of the publication became 
Teachers College Quarterly. Four years 
later, in April, 1936, the name was 
changed to the present title, I/linois 
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State Normal University Bulletin with 
Number 136 of Volume (Series) 34. 
The Bulletin is published bi- 
monthly. The first and third numbers, 
respectively, are the Summer School 
Catalog and the annual Catalog, which 
are prepared under the supervision of 
the Registrar. The fifth number has 
become traditionally a report of the 
Annual Round-Up. One number is 
frequently a pictorial issue, represent- 
ing different aspects of campus life. 
The two other numbers are prepared 
by faculty members, administrators, 
committees, or departments on profes- 
sional subjects of current interest. 


Teacher Education, the second of 
the two University publications, was 
first issued in May, 1938. It is pub- 
lished four times each academic year. 
It was originally sent on a compliment- 
ary basis to the elementary and second- 
ary school administrators in the twenty- 
eight counties directly served by the 
University. In response to numerous 
requests, it is now being sent, still on 
a complimentary basis, to administra- 
tors and teachers in widely separated 
states and Canada. 

The purpose of Teacher Education 
is best expressed in a statement by 
Pres. R. W. Fairchild in the first Num- 
ber, May, 1938, under the title, “A 
New Magazine: Excuse or Reason?” 
it is designed primarily for school 

administrators in the territory 

served by Illinois State Normal 

University and should serve in a 

capacity similar to a “house or- 

gan” of a large concern dealing 
with its constituency. If the pur- 
pose in mind is accom lished, 

this publication will establish a 


better understanding of teacher 
education between the field and 
the teacher-training institution. 
Information concerning the prob- 
lems of pre-service as well as 
in-service education should result 
in an improved relationship on 
the part of all persons involved 
in educating and employing 
teachers. 

It is not sufficient merely to 
keep those in the field informed 
as to the program and accomplish- 
ments of Illinois State Norrnal 
University. There should be a 
clearing house for the absorption 
and utilization of ideas from the 
field such as are brought back to 
the campus by staff members who 

_ make valuable contacts with the 
public schools in actual operation 
during the year. Some direct con- 
tributions of a practical nature 
should be made to the field based 
upon actual and expressed needs. 
With this in mind, each presenta- 
tion of Teacher Education will 
have a central theme around 
which most of the material of 
that particular issue will be wo- 


ven. 

The four members of Teacher Edu- 
cation for 1946, representing the prob- 
lems covered in one academic year, are 
typical of the variety of service this 
“house organ” attempts to render: 

March—The Graduate School 

June—The Service Program 

September—The Museums 

December—Audio-Visual Education 

The numbers of the current year will 
cover such subjects as the work of the 
University Press, the provisions for the 
ex-service men, the contributions made 
by the social activities on the campus 
to teacher training, and the training 
of teacher-librarians. 
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Publications of the Alumni and 


Publicity Offices 


GERTRUDE M. HALL* 


The biggest single job produced by 
the University Press over a period of 
years has been the Alumni Quarterly. 
Copy for it, as well as for the ISNU 
News Letter, Campus Towers, and 
sundry other publications, originates 
in the alumni-publicity office. In fact 
almost any day of the year, office em- 
ployees can be found reading proof or 
preparing copy for the “print shop,” 
as the University Press is commonly 
called; and shop workers can be seen 
setting copy, making up pages, or run- 
ning the press of ‘that office upstairs.” 

The Alumni Quarterly, now in its 
thirty-sixth year of publication, is a 
thirty-two page magazine with a two- 
color cover. Its page size of 8 x 11 
has remained the same since February, 
1937, when the general format was 
changed by the present editor, who 
had shortly before assumed her new 
duties. The use of a large page size 
and of glossy paper enables the mag- 
azine to carry many photographs. 

Its contents appeal particularly to 
University alumni, most of whom are 
or have been members of the teaching 
profession. Each issue usually con- 
tains an article on some general phase 
of education, a feature article on some 


*Director of Alumni Relations and 
Director of Publicity 


special phase of the University pro- 
gram, personal stories about activities 
of alumni, a news section devoted to 
events on campus, and news briefs 
about alumni. From time to time, 
space in consecutive issues is devoted to 
a whole series of articles with current 
appeal. During the war period, a ser- 
ies of letters from servicemen ap- 
peared; later, came the lists of alumni 
termed “Civilians Again.” Now cur- 
rent are letters to the editor giving the 
writers’ opinions on the pros and cons 
of restoring Old Main. 


Circulation of the Quarterly is lim- 
ited to members of the University 
Alumni Association, with the exception 
that the University sends compliment- 
ary copies to a limited number of high 
school libraries. Publication is sched- 
uled for February, May, August, and 
November. Preparation of a single 
issue covers about two and one-half 
months, beginning with the time that 
the editor requests materials and plans 
the photographs until the time that the 
last copy goes into the mail. 


* * * 


The ISNU News Letter has a widet 
circulation than that of the Quarterly 
—some 11,000 copies being printed as 
compared with some 1,800 copies of 
the magazine—but from editorial and 
mechanical points of view it is a much 
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smaller job. A single copy, measuring 
24 x 11, folds into a bulletin of three 
pages, which when printed on both 
sides make six. For mailing, each 
copy then is folded twice again so as 
to fit into a long envelope of standard 
size. 

Contents of the News Letter also 
are directed to University alumni, since 
on the bulletin’s mailing list are names 
of all University graduates with up-to- 
date addresses in the alumni files. Be- 
cause of the limited space in a single 
issue, however, and the fact that Uni- 
versity alumni all have the privilege of 
subscribing for the Quarterly, the news 
bulletin carries only a skeleton of the 
campus and alumni news. In this way, 
the University offers its graduates a 
brief glimpse of the campus and alum- 
ni affairs free of charge through the 
News Letter; but they must pay dues 
to the Alumni Association if they wish 
to belong to that inner circle of alumni 
composed of Quarterly readers. 

As its name indicates, the News Let- 
ter is a news bulletin, written for the 
most part in newspaper style. Since 
the preparation and publication of a 
single issue requires a two- or three- 
week period, however, its stories can- 
not be quite so timely as those carried 
by the daily press. They usually run 
from 200 to 500 words in length, cover 
items of general interest, center around 
such particular University events as 
Homecoming or Commencement. A 
half-dozen pictures illustrate each bul- 
letin. Publication dates are October, 
January, and April. 

* 
Campus Towers, a four-page leaflet 


for the parents of ISNU students, also 
is made up in the alumni-publicity off- 
ice and printed by the University Press. 
Prepared on a 12 1-2 x 91-2 sheet, a 


* single copy folds down so that it can 


be mailed in a small envelope of stand- 
ard size. 

Circulation of the leaflet depends 
upon the number of University stu- 
dents. Two issues each year go out 
with the grade cards of students to 
their parents from the admission office; 
the first issue in the fall is mailed by 
itself from the publicity office. 

Contents of this leaflet are directed 
to parents. A message from the Presi- 
dent of the University appears on the 
first page. Because of the limited a- 
mount of space, all articles must be 
short. Policies and general trends, 
innovations in the University program, 
and explanations of procedures are 
stressed rather than campus events. But 
at least one news picture appears in 
each issue. 

* 

Among other diverse publications 
handled cooperatively by the University 
Press and alumni-publicity office are 
guides to the campus, radio programs, 
College Day announcements, a News 
Letter issue concerned with the Admin- 
istrative Round-Up, posters for the 
Summer Show, invitations and pro- 
grams for alumni clubs, and athletic 
programs. 

To dovetail the preparation of these 
miscellaneous items in with that of the 
larger publications printed by the Uni- 
versity Press as well as that of numer- 
ous publications printed by commercial 
firms off-campus requires careful plan- 
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ning. Through the years the alumni- 
publicity office has adopted a number 
of policies which have proved of con- 
siderable help in the preparation of 
materials for publication. The fol- 
lowing suggestions summarize these 
policies, which could be applied to any 
school office working with a school 
print shop: 
Initial Planning 
Before any copy is written, any pho- 
tographs are secured, any envelopes 
are addressed, any requests for post- 
age are made—there’s a stage of in- 
itial planning when the purpose of 
the publication is analyzed. To 
whom is it going? How many copies 
will be needed? What kind of story 
does it tell? How much money is 
available for production? What 
kind of paper? How can it be 
mailed? Is it a regular publication 
calling for a mailing permit, or is 
it a special message that should go 
out under first-class postage? What 
kind of envelopes will be needed? 
Who has the mailing list? Can this 
be prepared while the publication is 
being printed? 
A complete visual picture or rough 
sketch of the entire project is made 
and these questions answered before 
any actual preparation starts. Sad 
experience has taught the alumni- 
publicity office that actual prepara- 
tion is only a very, very small part 
of the entire picture. Why waste 
time talking about a beautifully illus- 
trated bulletin if there is no glossy 
paper available?—about a mailing 
piece if postage is lacking?—about 
addressing envelopes if there are no 
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envelopes? What style of publica- 
tion is necessary to reach the school’s 
clientele, and how near can the 
school come to producing such a 
publication ? 
Preparation of Copy 

Copy means every word and photo- 
gtaph that are to appear in the pub- 
lication. Time is saved by taking 
that rough graph or visual picture 
and determining approximately the 
amount of copy needed. A daily 
newspaper can often use copy or- 
iginally scheduled for one day the 
following day. A monthly magazine 
can often run later material it does 
not use today. But in school publi- 
cations appearing less frequently this 
usually is not the case, and it is wise 
to know where one is coming out be- 
fore one begins. It pays to write 
copy to fit the space to be filled, and 
to ask that contributors do the same. 
The selection of photographs in the 
same manner helps. If only one 
photograph can be used, what one 
will tell the story? If there is space 
for ten pictures, then what ten will 
give a balanced view? 

Once the amount and type of copy 
needed has been determined, only 
the best should be prepared and 
turned over to the press. The prin- 
ter and engraver can do a good job 
if the editor does a good job. If 
cuts turn out poorly, it may not be 
the engraver's fault; it may be that 
the editor supplied poor photo- 
graphs. If the printer is inconsis- 
tent in styles of spelling and punc- 
tuation, it may be the editor’s fault. 
The best copy, neatly prepared with 
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full directions, is none too good. 
There always will be inconsistencies 
because human beings are fallible. 
After copy has been set in galleys or 
made up into pages, it is expensive 
business for an editor to change his 
mind. Then, too, when a printer 
makes last minute changes to suit an 
editor, he often commits blunders 
that are much worse than the ori- 
ginal errors. School print shops have 
the same problems that commercial 
shops face and should be treated 
with the same respect accorded the 
commercial printer. 

Finishing the Job 
Reading proof to copy is a must. 
No matter who does the job, errors 
creep in; and there are many that 
cannot be discovered unless one per- 
son reads the original copy while an- 
other checks the proof. Only by 
such a comparison can changes in 
words, omissions, or unnecessary ad- 
ditions be found. 
The pasting up of a dummy from 
which the print shop can make up 
pages helps the editor see how his 
plans are turning out and gives the 
printer a blueprint from which to 
work. If copy and photographs have 
been planned well in the initial 


stages, minor adjustments can be 
made when the final dummy is put 
together. The addition or deletion 
of headings sometimes helps to 
spread out or close up copy. An- 
nouncements and comments from the 
editor in bold face type or italics, 
short items set off in boxes, even 
engravings from back files can be 
used to fill space; when cutting out 
material becomes necessary, its im- 
portance in the whole story deter- 
mines its value. 


Then there is the checking of page 
proof. Here is the last opportunity 
for an editor to notice discrepancies, 
remember that change he was going 
to make, add those words to a head- 
ing he dreamed about the other 
night. 

What About Next Time? 
Nothing helps an editorial office 
more than back files. If there is 
going to be a next time or another 
publication, it is worthwhile to keep 
that rough draft, those estimates of 
cost, and ample samples of the final 
project. An office calendar should 
show, too, when an editor started 
to work on a bulletin and when it 
went in the mail. 
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The High School Newspaper 


W. E. DECLARK* 


“The voice of tomorrow's citizens,” 
slogan of the University High School 
Clarionette, was chosen because it best 
represents the purpose of this four- 
page student newspaper. 

Founded in 1936, the Clarionette 
has since been a product of the high 
school journalism class, aided by nu- 
merous “‘cub” reporters, student teach- 
ers, faculty persons, and others inter- 
ested in publicizing student and staff 
activities alike. All the routine work 
of news gathering and editing and the 
shaping of editorial policy is in the 
hands of students enrolled under a 
sponsor. 

Because this tabloid-size periodical 
is completely free of administrative 
censorship or even “pressure,” the stu- 
dents are called upon to use their skill 
and training in meeting (and ofter sur- 
passing) the highest standards of 
journalistic ethics. As a result of this 
policy of offering challenges rather 
than exerting force ,the Clarionette has 
consistently won honors among other 
publications of its kind in the state. 

The purpose of journalism at Uni- 
versity High is not, first of all, that of 
preparing students for newspaper ca- 
reers, although some of the members 
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who take the course do go on to uni- 

versity journalism schools. The course 

has four objectives: 

To develop initiative by allowing stu- 
dents to solve their own daily prob- 
lems involved in gathering and 
writing stecy material. 

To heighten a sense of curiosity about 
problems current in American life. 
To produce a keener eye for detecting 
implications and hidden meanings in 

all printed material. 

To arouse a desire to share in the re- 
sponsibilities of adult communities 
which the students will soon enter. 
An essential part of Clarionette staff 

training consists of field trips, conduc- 
ted through the University Print Shop, 
where the students see their own stories 
set in type and later printed, and then 
among the offices of the local daily pa- 
pers. When conditions merit it, the 
entire group may journey to Chicago 
for conducted tours of metropolitan 
newspaper offices. 

The journalism course itself is taught 
through group activity rather than by 
lectures. Each student holds a special 
editorial or managerial post, and all 
workers are under the guidance of an 
editor-in-chief, who may in turn de- 


pend upon the sponsor for further aid. 
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The High School Yearbook 


LucILE KLAUSER* 


Since 1928, the University Press has 
published annually the Clarion, the 
yearbook of the University High 
School. The purpose of this book is to 
present a resume of high school life 
throughout the year. The book is 
edited and managed by a staff of stu- 
dents from the four years of high 
school and not by members of the 
senior class only. 

In order that they may begin their 
duties during the summer, the staff 
leaders—editor, assistant editor, busi- 
ness manager, makeup editor, literary 
editor, sports editor, art editor, and 
student photographer—are selected at 
a meeting held in the spring of the year 
for all high school students interested 
in this type of journalistic work. With 
the exception of the editor, the staff 
leaders need no special qualifications 
except an interest in and an ability for 
the work assigned. The editor, if a 
senior, must have had at least one year 
of experience and must have been very 
active in the work of the staff; if a 
junior, the editor must have had two 
years of experience and must have 
proved himself worthy of such an of- 
fice. The eligible candidates for the 
editorship are presented by a nomin- 
ating committee and are voted upon by 
the group. 

At a meeting, usually held during 
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the month of August, each staff mem- 
ber contributes suggestions for material 
to be used in the yearbook of the com- 
ing year. Definite decisions are reached 
at this time concerning the theme of 
the book, the number of pages, and the 
types of pictures. In addition to those 
general plans, the staff gives special 
attention to its work of the first week 
of school: the taking of registration 
pictures, an assembly skit which will 
present the activities of the organiza- 
tion, and the first fall meeting at which 
new members are welcomed. 

Students who attend the first meet- 
ing in September express their pre- 
ferences for the type of work which 
they wish to do on the staff; the editor 
then apportions the duties to coincide 
with the desires of the members. The 
staff for the year will now consist of 
the leaders previously mentioned pius 
the typists and the assistants to the 
literary, art, sports, and photography 
editors. 

Plans for the year materialize rapid- 
ly after the first meeting of the school 
year, and the members of the staff find 
themselves very busy at each weekly 
meeting until the book is ready to go 
to the binder during the first week of 
May. Contracts have to be made with 
an engraver, a photographer, and a 
book binder. After the book ‘“dum- 
my” has been prepared by the make-up 
editor and approved by the staff, the 
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printer is consulted and arrangements 
are made for ordering the paper need- 
ed to print the required number of 
copies. The student photographers 
schedule and take all of the pictures for 
the book with the exception of the in- 
dividual senior pictures which are taken 
by a professional photographer. As 
a general rule, group pictures are taken 
of the freshman, sophomore, and ju- 
nior classes, of the extracurricular or- 
ganizations of the school and of the 
faculty. It is essential that the book 
contain as many snapshot pages as pos- 
sible. 

The literary style of the book varies, 
but it is usually informal. The major 
activities of the groups pictured plus 
some miscellaneous humorous material 
make up the literary part of the book. 

Deadlines are always set at the be- 
ginning of the year so that all pictures, 
all write-ups, and all engravings will 
be completed at definite times. The 
write-ups, usually ready in March, are 
sent to the printer at once so that he 
may begin work on the copy. After 
the proofs of the engravings have been 
pasted in the “dummy” and the engrav- 
ings have arrived at the print shop, the 
work of the staff is completed until the 
printer has copy proof to be read. The 
book is usually printed and ready for 


the binder early in May. 

The Clarion is financed by an appor- 
tionment made at the beginning of the 
school year by the high school Appoz- 
tionment Board. The fund from which 
the apportionment is made is secured 
by the tuition fees of the University 
High School students. The amount 
of money given to the yearbook staff 
varies from fifty cents to one dollar 
per student enrolled in high school, the 
amount depending upon the cost of 
materials needed for publishing the 
book. Since no special assessment is 
made, it is necessary that the expenses 
for putting out the Clarion be kept at 
aminimum. By this method of financ- 
ing the book, every student in the high 
school receives a yearbook. 

It is evident from the preceding dis- 
cussion that the University High 
School Clarion is entirely a student ac- 
tivity. The work of the sponsor is to 
guide the plans, to see that deadlines 
are met, to procf read the literary ma- 
terial, and to give needed advice. Stu- 
dent teachers in the English Depart- 
ment of Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity have the opportunity to visit meet- 
ings of the Clarion staff, if they so de- 
sire, or to question the sponsor con- 
cerning the activities of the organiza- 
tion. 
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Professional Activities of the Faculty 


President R. W. Fairchild has an 
article entitled S. N. U. Approaches 
the Century Mark” in the February 
Alumni Quarterly. On March 1, he 
addressed the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges at Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, on the subject, “Keeping 
Teachers Colleges as Teachers Col- 
leges.’”, On February 21, Dr. Fairchild 
appeared in a radio broadcast on 
WMAQ in commemmoration of the 
ninetieth birthday of the University. 
Mrs. Gertrude M. Hall, director of 
publicity, participated in the radio 
broadcast over WMAQ with President 
Fairchild. The subject of the broad- 
cast was “Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity as a Professional School’’. 

H. J. Hancock, director of athletics, 
spoke at basketball banquets at Paw 
Paw and at East Lynn in March. 

Wayne F. Sherrard, assistant profes- 
sor of music, was a judge at a music 
clinic and festival, on February 26, at 
Monticello. 

Dr. Lenore Geweke, assistant profes- 
sor of foreign languages, planned and 
presided at the program on ‘‘Latin and 
the High School Curriculum” for the 
Illinois Classical Conference held Feb- 
fuary 13-15 in Chicago. On February 
20-22 she attended a meeting of the 
committee on educational policies and 
the executive board of the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and 
South with six consultants from the 
Department of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in the interests of 
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“The Improvement of the High School 
Latin Program.” Dr. Geweke is the 
author of a monograph, “The Latin 
Humanities in the American High 
School Pupils’ Life,” published by the 
Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South in January. 

Dr. Frances P. Hoffman, associaate 
professor of health and physical educa- 
tion, has prepared two articles for the 
Sports Bulletin, monthly publication 
of the National Section on Women’s 
Athletics. Dr. Hoffman attended the 
meeting of the Midwest Association 
of College Teachers of Physical Educa- 
tion, March 13-15, at Angola, Indiana. 

Dr. H. O. Lathrop, head of the 
department of geography, is the author 
of two articles published in January: 
“Geography for the High School” in 
the Journal of Geography, and “Geog- 
raphy as a Basic Factor in Today's 
World” in the Teachers College 
Journal. 

J. W. Green, assistant professor of 
agriculture, addressed the part-time and 
evening school at Gibson City on 
“Marketing of Agricultural Products,” 
February 10, and on ‘Farm Accounts,” 
Febuary 24. 

Dr. C. A. DeYoung, Dean of the 
University, talked on “ School Build- 
ings,” along with Dr. Carrington and 
Mr. Goodier, to the Morris Parent 
Teacher Association, January 14. On 
February 7, he served as chairman of 
a panel discussion on “In-Service 
Education for Elementary Teachers” 
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at a meeting of elementary teachers 
and supervisors from ten counties at 
Aurora. On February 17, he spoke at 
the joint council of Parent Teacher 
Associations in Aurora on the subject, 
“ Accentuate the Positive .’”” On March 
8, he addressed a meeting of Presby- 
terian liberal arts colleges, at Lincoln 
College, on “ Goals of Church-Related 
Colleges .” Dr. DeYoung has been 
appointed a member of the education 
committee of the State Fair, and chair- 
man of the evaluating committee for 
the State High School Health Com- 
mittee. 

Miss Elsie Grime, supervising teach- 
er in the kindergarten, served as chair- 
man of a panel discussion before the 
elementary section of the Illinois Ed- 
ucation Association, meeting in 
Normal, March 4. The subject of the 
discussion was: ‘“ How Can the School 
Best Meet the Needs of the Young 
Child?” 

A. W. Dragoo and H. O. Reed, 
both assistant professors of industrial 
arts, are the authors of General Shop 
Metalwork, published by McKnight 
and McKnight in January. 

Miss Zora Cernick, instructor in 
health and physical education, attend- 
ed the convention of the Midwest 
Association of College Teachers of 
Physical Education, held March 13- 
15 at Angola, Indiana, where she was 
appointed a member of the recreation- 
al sports committee of the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics for 
1947-1948. 

Miss Elinor Flagg, assistant pro- 
fessor of mathematics, talked on the 
“Arithmetic Curriculum” to the ele- 


mentary teachers of the Normal public 
schools, on March 3. 

Dr. Richard G. Browne, head of 
the department of social science, was 
a consultant at the Institute for Labor 
and Industrial Relations, University of 
Illinois, Conference on Summer Work- 
shops, at Urbana, January 4. On Feb- 
ruary 2, he was the Sunday Evening 
Forum speaker at Danvers. On March 
17, he talked to the Peoria League 
of Women Voters on ‘‘Constitutional 
Reform in Illinois,” and on March 27, 
he addressed the Montgomery County 
Teachers Institute. 

C. W. Hudelson, director of the di- 
vision of agricultural education, spoke 
in behalf of a forestry program for 
this community at a meeting of the 
Bloomington-Normal Tree Committee, 
February 11. 

Dr. Bernice Cooper, associate profes- 
sor of health and physical education, 
has been appointed secretary of the 
Women’s National Officials Rating 
Committee for a two-year term. 

G. Bradford Barber, assistant pro- 
fessor of speech, served as judge for 
the Gibson City and Paxton speech 
tournaments, sponsored by the Illinois 
High School Association. 

Dr. C. M. Dillinger, associate pro- 
fessor of psychology, addressed the 
Minier Parent Teacher Association, 
March 11, on “Mental Hygiene in the 
School.” Dr. Dillinger reviewed How 
to Keep a Sound Mind, by John J. B. 
Morgan for the January Psychological 
Bulletin. 

Miss Hazel Messimore, assistant pro- 
fessor of Spanish, spoke on ‘South 
American Textiles and Foods” before 
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the home economics section of the 
Illinois Education Association at its 
meeting in Normal, March 3. 

Dr. Marie M. Dirks, director of the 
division of home economics education 
led a panel discussion on “Evaluation 
of Student Teaching” before a state- 
wide meeting of teacher trainers and 
supervisors in home economics, held 
in Springfield, March 6, 7, 8. The 
panel was composed of off-campus stu- 
dent teachers in home economics from 
Illinois State Normal University. On 
March 14-15, Dr. Dirks and the de- 
partment of home economics enter- 
tained Miss Frances Zuill, director of 


home economics at the University of — 


Wisconsin and the representative of 
the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, which is conducting a nation- 
wide survey of home economics in 
colleges and universities. The depart- 
ment here was one of sixty asked to 
participate in the survey. 

Dr. Esther French, head of the de- 
partment of health and physical edu- 
cation for women, attended the annual 
meeting of the governing board of the 
National Section on Women’s Ath- 
letics, held in New York, January 4-5. 
Dr. French also attended meetings of 
the Midwest Association of College 
Teachers of Physical Education at Ang- 
ola, Indiana, March 13-15, and of the 
central Illinois section of the American 
Camping Association at Decatur, Feb- 
ruary 26. 

Dr. Lucile Tasher, associate profes- 
sor of social science, participated in the 
meeting of the State Board of the 
American Association of University 
Women, January 25, in Chicago. Dr. 


Tasher has accepted reappointment as 
State Chairman of International Rela- 
tions for next year. 

Dr. J. W. Carrington, director of 
the training schools, talked to the men 
from three churches in Washburn, on 
February 13. On February 20, he 
addressed a meeting of the Streator 
Parent Teacher Association on “An 
Education Adequate for Our Age.” On 
March 14 he presented the report of 
the Recruitment Committee before the 
Governor's Conference on Rural Edu- 
cation at Springfield. The Recruitment 
Committee, of which Dr. Carrington 
was chairman, was made up of repre- 
sentatives from ten professional and 
lay organizations in Illinois. 

Dr. Nina E. Gray, associate professor 
of biology, was guest speaker, and ac- 
ted as honorary president during the 
initiation service, at the initiation and 
luncheon given by Gamma chapter of 
Sigma Delta Epsilon, honorary grad- 
uate women’s scientific fraternity, at 
the University of Illinois, March 15. 
Miss Neva McDavitt, assistant profes- 
sor of geography, was one of the 
twenty-five initiates. Dr. Gray was 
national secretary of Sigma Delta Ep- 
silon from 1939 to 1943, and national 
president in 1946. 

Miss Eleanor W. Welch, head li- 
brarian, attended a meeting of the Illi- 
nois School Library Planning Board 
held in Chicago on February 7. The 
Board is made up of eight members, 
representatives of librarians and school 
administrators, both high school and 
elementary. 

Miss Ruth Cole, supervising teacher 
in the second grade, took part in a 
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panel discussion at the midwestern con- 
vention of the Association for Student 
Teaching, March 22, in Chicago. 

Dr. Miriam Gray, associate profes- 
sor of health and physical education at- 
tended the convention of the Midwest 
Association of College Teachers of 
Physical Education, March 13-15, at 
Angola, Indiana. As a member of the 
Women’s National Officials Rating 
Committee, Dr. Gray recently served 
as a judge in the rating of nine officials 
in women’s basketball. 

Floyd T. Goodier, director of inte- 
gration, discussed “School Buildings,” 
together with Dr. DeYoung and Dr. 
Carrington, before the Morris Parent 
Teacher Association, on January 14. 


On February 18 he addressed the Pur- 
due chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, at 
Lafayette, Indiana, on “The Program 
of Phi Delta Kappa for 1947.” Mr. 
Goodier has been re-elected treasurer- 
general of the Horace Mann League of 
the United States. 

Dr. Emma R. Knudson, director of 
the division of music education, atten- 
ded meetings of the Illinois Music Ed- 
ucators Association at LaSalle, February 
14, and of the Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association at St. Louis, March 
1-2. Dr. Knudson has recently been 
appointed state chairman of the student 
activities committee of the North Cen- 
tral Division of the Music Educators 
National Conference. 
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